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THE WRITER’S SIGNATURE. 


A writer's signature is not really his whole 
stock in trade,—as jealous critics of popular 
authors would have us believe,— but it may 
become quite as valuable and important to him 
as the sign or “ stand” of a famous firm, or the 
trade-mark of a popular patented article. In 
spite of all denials, the fact remains that after 
a writer has won some degree of fame, his 
name will sell for him articles that an unknown 
writer would have to keep for his own exclu- 


sive enjoyment. I do not mean that a good 
name will sell a poor article when a much bet- 
ter article by an unknown writer is offered in 
competition; but when two articles of nearly 
equal merit are offered, one by a man whose 
name is known the world over, and the other 
by a writer who has yet his reputation to make, 
the name of the famous writer gives his contri- 
bution a higher business value than the other 
article possesses, and the editor naturally will 
take the article that carries with it the most 
prestige. The writer’s name, then, comes to 
have an actual value of its own. Its value is 
high or low according to the work he does. 
His aim, of course, is to give to his name the 
highest possible value as soon as he possibly 
can. 

Looking at the writer’s signature in this way, 
simply from a commercial point of view, it is 
evident that the matter is an important one. It 
is evident also that the beginner in literature 
should decide as soon as he can what his signa- 
ture shall be, and should work from the begin- 
ning to make his signature valuable. 

Some writers, either from innate modesty, or 
from a lack of self-confidence, or from some 
other cause, prefer that their work shall be 
anonymous, or that their identity shall be hid- 
den under what a Frenchman would never think 
of calling a“ nom de plume.” It is undoubtedly 
well that a young writer’s first articles should 
be published anonymously. It would generally 
be better if these same articles were never 
printed at all, and if the young writer should 
delay his appearance in print until some time 
after he has written something which he and 
his friends think is worth publishing. How- 
ever that may be, it is better in nine cases out 
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of ten, that a young writer’s first contributions 
to undying literature should be anonymous. 
His first efforts are seldom likely to be credita- 
ble to him when he is at the summit of his 
fame. Very few famous authors would care to 
acknowledge the “themes” they wrote in col- 
lege, or the first verses that they had printed in 
the “poet’s corner” of the local newspaper. 
Some well-known writers, indeed, have been em- 
barrassed by the re-publication, after they had 
won reputation, of sketches written in the 
earlier days of their literary life. Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s experience with the publishers who re- 
printed without explanation, when her stories 
in the Century had given her fame, some crude 
sketches published in a fashion magazine when 
she was only a beginner in literature, would 
give her inspiration for a feeling essay upon 
this subject, and other authors have suffered in 
a similar way. Until a young writer has got 
used to the novelty of seeing his thoughts in 
print, and can judge their value more reasona- 
bly than a beginner ever can judge the value of 
his first printed essay, he will do best to keep 
his authorship from the knowledge of the pub- 
lic, and let people attribute his verses to 
Holmes or Tennyson, and his prose to Black 
or Howells, if they will. When he has gained 
some confidence and some experience, and can 
look upon his writing simply as a matter of 
business, then it is time enough for him to fix 
upon his signature, and publish it, at the begin- 
ning or the end of his immortal essays, to an 
eager and expectant world. 

As a general rule, and excepting for some 
special or personal reasons, habitual anony- 
mity for a professional writer is a disadvantage. 
There are certain advantages to be derived, it 
is true, from concealment of authorship in 
special cases. “An anonymous novel by a well- 
known author” always has the charm of mys- 
tery about it, and publishers have been known 
to take advantage of this fact, even sometimes 
when the author was not well known to any- 
body but the members of the firm. Sometimes 
an author who has won fame in some special 
way may find it to his advantage to do writing 
of another kind anonymously or under a bor- 
rowed signature. An anonymous series of read- 
able novels, like the “No Name Series,” for 


, 
instance, is likely to be profitable to the pub- 
lishers, and is a good thing because it may 
give to an unknown writer an equal chance with 
a popular novelist. There are some other cases 
in which anonymous writing may be advisable ; 
but, as arule, the writer who means to make 
writing a business will find it to his advantage 
to put his signature to everything he writes, 
and to make that signature as widely known as 
possible. 

The signature that he adopts need not be his 
own name. A good pseudonym may be better 
than the name his parents gave him. Some- 
times the choice of a good pseudonym has been 
of a positive advantage to a writer. Where 
the secret of authorship is well kept, a pseudony- 
mous writer gets all the advantage of anony- 
mity and also the advantage that constant use 
of one signature always gives. It is safe to 
say that the “Saxe Holme Stories,” good as 
they are, would not have been so popular, or so 
well advertised, if the author’s name were gen- 
erally and positively known. “The Duchess” 
shares the same advantage,—and the publish- 
ers of “The Duchess” books may go on pub- 
lishing stories with her signature for three- 
score years and ten, whether she lives, or dies, 
or writes, or does not write at all. To women 
especially a good pseudonym may be a positive 
advantage. A young woman who has made 
her maiden name well known has to make 
explanations to her readers after she is married. 
If she is so fortunate as to be married twice, 
three times, or more, the length of the explana- 
tions needs to be increased. “George Eliot” 
was much more effective than “Mary Ann 
Evans,” “ Mary Ann (Evans) Lewes,” or “ Mary 
Ann (Evans) (Lewes) Cross” would have been. 
Even Mrs. Craik did better to stick to her 
awkward signature of “The Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’” than she would have 
done if she had kept to the names that birth 
and marriage gave her. Miss Murfree, in 
affixing to her masculine black-letter handwrit- 
ing the name “ Charles Egbert Craddock,” got 
for herself the advantage which a man is sup- 
posed to have over a woman, and she also got 
the benefit of a good deal of sensational adver- 
tising, by telegraph and otherwise, when her 
identity was disclosed. It may be questioned, 
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however, whether she did not lose by the divi- 
sion of personality and by the consequent 
necessity of keeping two names instead of one 
before the public eye, quite as much’as she 
gained in this latter respect. 

Sometimes a writer’s name is so uncouth, or 
so commonplace, that it seems of itself unfitted 
for fame, and a pseudonym appears to be his 
only resource. It is hard to imagine a girl 
named Jenks making herself famous as a lyric 
poet, or a man named Meek becoming a world- 
renowned novelist. The difficulty in such 
cases, however, is apt to be over-estimated, and 
achievement of fame with such drawbacks, 
while it may be hard, is by no means impossi- 
ble. We are apt to accept things as we find 
them, and to think them fitting because they 
were always to us as they are. Knowledge of 
the work a writer has done has a magical effect 
upon his name, and just as the old lady ap- 
proved Adam’s judgment and discrimination in 
calling the inhabitant of the pen “ pig,” “since 
‘pig’ is such an appropriate name for such a 
dirty, repulsive, disagreeable animal,” so we are 
apt to approve the names that masters of the 
other pen possess, because we have always con- 
fused the name with the work it represents. 
Probably there is not a refined person in Amer- 
ica to whom the name “Longfellow,” for in- 
stance, does not, without consideration, suggest 
a poetic idea. We think beyond the name, and 
of the poetry of the writer; and yet, “ Long- 
fellow,” when it is considered by itself, is not a 
poetic word, while its counterpart, “ Shortfel- 
low,” is rather ridiculous. ‘ Macaulay” seems, 
no doubt, to almost every one, a refined and 
stylish name, which would give any writer a 
long start toward making for himself a good 
reputation. The contemporaries of the histo- 
rian, however, did not find his name impressive, 
or Punch when he first began to write would 
never have suggested that his essays were “ the 
Macaulay-flowers of literature.” “Tennyson” 
is by no means so poetic a name as “ Whittier,” 
but the fame of his work has made the English 
laureate seem the equal, if not the superior, of 
the New England poet in this respect. Not to 
multiply instances, such common names as 
Smith, Black, Green, and Lamb, names so in- 
congruous as Cable and Motley, and so uncouth 


as Keats and Piatt, have, with hosts of others 
equally ineligible, been given a share of immor- 
tality. When aman named Stubbs can make 
his name famous as an historian and a scholar, 
no writer need despair because his Fate did 
not make him a DeQuincey, an Aldrich, ora 
Bryant, instead of a Jones or a Jenkinson. 

The man makes the name rather than the 
name the man. Still, a good name is always an 
advantage, and in choosing a signature the 
young writer must decide whether he will con- 
quer Fate with the name his sponsors gave him, 
or whether he will choose a pseudonym that 
will put a Jenkins at once on a level with a 
Hawthorne or a Carlyle. 

When once he has chosen his name, however, 
be it his own by right of baptism, or a fictitious 
choice, he should stick to it always and forever. 
Some brains may be weighty enough to make 
more than one name immortal, but the trouble 
is generally of another kind. Writers who 
have habitually used more than one name have 
generally acknowledged their error after a time, 
and have devoted themselves to one signature, 
dropping all the others. A well-known Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondent a year or more 
ago was writing to the Cleveland Leader a 
series of widely-quoted letters, which he was 
signing “Carp”; another series of letters he 
was signing “ F. G. C.”; and a series of articles 
for a newspaper syndicate he was signing with 
his full name, “ Frank G. Carpenter.” One day 
it dawned upon him that he was doing the work 
of three men, making a reputation for three 
writers, and getting the credit for only one-third 
of the work he did. From that day on he has 
wisely signed everything he has written with 
his real name in full. 

Sometimes there is an advantage to a news- 
paper writer in signing his articles simply with 
his last name. His signature then has to the 
uninitiated the appearance of a good pseudonym, 
while to those who are better informed it 
recalls the personality of the writer. “ Howard” 
pursues this plan. “Carleton” and “ Perley,” 
two other well-known newspaper writers, chose 
their middle names. “Gath” modified his 
initials into a signature that his letters have 
made famous. In each case there is something 
about the signature that suggests the writer 
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himself, and he gets the advantage of a 
pseudonym, and of his own signature at the 
same time. Because of this, when “ Gath” 
took to writing novels, and preferred to use his 
full name on the title-page, his readers naturally 
and easily connected the new signature with 
that which he had made so generally familiar. 
The conclusion, then, for a young writer 
would be this: As soon as you have gota fair 
start in literary work, and have worn off in 
practical experience some of the indications of 
the novice, decide what your signature shall be, 
and go to work in earnest to make it famous. 
If Fate has fitted you badly with a name, de- 
cide whether you will conquer Fate, or yield in 
some degree, and choose a pseudonym that will 


make your task less difficult. In making your 
decision, remember what others have accom- 
plished, and also remember that good work is 
sure to be recognized, no matter what may be 
the name of the man who does it. Finally, 
when once you have definitely fixed upon a 
signature, stick to it as a burr sticks in a country 
school-girl’s hair; get it before the public as 
often as you can legitimately and with credit to 
yourself; honor it yourself as you would the 
world should honor it, and if you do not make 
it famous it will be because it was never intended 
that you should make more bulky and more 
cumbersome the biographical dictionaries of 
the world. 
William H. Hills. 





WHAT READERS WANT. 


What reception will a certain article get from 
the reader ? 


To answer this question intelligently would, 
beside giving a writer interesting information, 
be useful in shaping the course and end of his 


work. It is not easily answered; but some 
things may be sagely inferred, and a few facts 
may be pretty well known. 

First, we may conjecture that the article must 
be made agreeable. Then we may sum up in a 
few words the merits it should have,— brevity, 
timeliness, enthusiasm, and accuracy. If to 
these we add the merits of clearness and unity, 
old and well-known school terms, we may be 
content with the speculative part of our scheme. 
It would, however, be presumptuous to say that 
these are all the desirable qualities an article 
should have, though they are certainly most 
essential, when we reflect that they are requi- 
site to make one’s writing readable. As for the 
quality of “enthusiasm,” a term which may need 
a little definition, it may fairly be said that any 
subject will certainly gain in interest when the 
reader discovers that the writer is thoroughly 
delighted himself in its handling. 

It is sensation that we really love, and it is a 
renewed agreeable sensation that is really de- 
sired when we seek a new book, or cut the 


leaves of a new magazine. Does not so wise a 
man as Herbert Spencer say that “table talk 
proves that nine out of ten people read what 
amuses them or interests them, rather than 
what instructs them, and that the last thing they 
read is something which tells them disagreea- 
ble truths, or dispels groundless hopes”? [Pof- 
ular Science Monthly for April, 1884.] 

“Never read any book,” says Emerson, in 
his oft-quoted article on “ Books,” “that is not 
a year old; never read any but famed books; 
never read any but what you like.” Sir John 
Lubbock’s famous list of one hundred favorite 
books is a list of agreeable books; and some 
may have found in a recent English monthly a 
considerable prominence given to the quota- 
tions of celebrated authors of the books they 
like, not those they deem the most valuable. 
In fact, the main question throughout the realm 
of literary people is not what is the best, but 
what is the most agreeable book to read. 

1 cannot make a better ending than by giving 
statistics from the consecutive reports of the 
Providence Athenzum, an excellent library 
with a limited but select clientage, including, I 
suppose, as many good readers as most ordin- 
ary libraries. Here, in 1885, there were added 
1,144 volumes to a stock of 44,582 volumes. The 
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circulation during that year was 39,019 volumes, 
of which 23,218 volumes, or 59.50 per cent., 
were works of fiction. The ratio of fiction to 
the whole circulation was, in 1881, 52 per cent.; 
1882, 54 per cent.; 1883, 55 per cent.; 1884, 57 
per cent.; 1885, 59% per cent.; 1886, 61 per 
cent. It takes but a little forecast for the 
enthusiastic statistic-monger to show that in a 


very few years, at this rate of increase, there 
will be little read in this library but “fiction 
and juveniles.” 

If the writer of popular fiction takes his cue 
from these figures, he must speedily learn to 
direct his attention to the agreeable side of 
book production. We must be amused. 

Henry Clark. 





SHORTHAND IN JOURNALISM. 


“Sorry for you, old fellow, — but you see the 
advantage of not knowing shorthand. Good 
night!” 

Is there anything more exasperating? Who 
of us, — we, I mean, who are so often “stuck ” 
with five-column reports of court trials, lectures, 
and after-dinner speeches; we who at midnight, 
as the tradition runs, may be found in the most 
secluded corners of the office, coatless, collar- 
less, it may be, and desperately perspiring, 
dictating to the patient type-writer, with our 
heels perched upon the edge of a neighboring 
desk, while the monotonous “click” marks the 
relentless approach of the hour for “going to 
press,” — who of us, I say, has not heard that 
expression of patronizing sympathy, has not, in 
fact, had it rung with innumerable changes in 
his ears until his blood has boiled with indigna- 
tion, or until he has himself come to the morbid 
conclusion that the ability to do verbatim 
reporting is a delusion and a snare? 

Does it pay, all things considered, for the 
reporter of to-day to master shorthand? Do 
those who already possess the ability to follow 
a public speaker enjoy better present advantages 
or have better prospects than their long-hand 
brethren? To which class of journalists is the 
wider range of professional possibility opened, 
and if to the former, is there enough difference 
to warrant the necessary expenditure of time 
and energy to acquire the art, and to make up 
for the vast amount of genuine routine drudgery 
which admittedly falls to the lot of him who has 
made that art his own. 

These are interesting questions,—and im- 


portant ones, withal,— questions which in this 
day of labor-saving, this era of mechanical swift- 
ness and radicalism, are demanding considera- 
tion and settlement in every daily newspaper 
office in the country. They are questions of 
the survival of the fittest ; and according as each 
man, realizing this, accepts as useful or discards 
as a clog and a hindrance the stenographic 
factor in our I9gth century journalism, will 
largely result his individual progress toward 
the common goal, — professional success. 

What, then, are the facts? Now come the 
sceptic throng innumerable; listen to their 
dismal chorus : — 


it is the most disagreeable and tedi- 
ous branch of newspaper work.” 

the reporter who can do it com- 
mands no higher salary than the one 
who can't.” 

if a man once demonstrates his 
ability for good verbatim drudgery 
the avenue of office advancement 
is at once and forever closed to 
him.” 

the use of stenography, and con- 
< tinued reliance upon it, tends to in- 
jure the memory, without which a 
thorough journalist is as a ship 
without a rudder, —a kite without 
a tail.” 

it ruins a man’s originality, makes 
him a mere cog-wheel in the intri- 
cate mechanism of his office, and 
destroys whatever he may have of 
genuine newspaper instinct, and 
discriminating estimate of what is 
and what is not news.” 


“We have 
no use for 
sho rt- 
hand, be- 
cause — 





What can be said in opposition to this formid- 
able arraignment? Simply this: — 
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First, that, other things being equal, a working 
knowledge of shorthand is an invaluable help in 
securing a foothold upon any of the daily papers. 

Secondly, that, other things being equal, when 
it comes toa question of managerial economy 
and reduction of force, the man who has this 
knowledge will be the last to go. 

Thirdly, that there are times, however rare, in 
the experience of every long-hand journalist, 
when he needs to catch, verbatim, some specially 
important utterance, and when not to be able to 
do so defaces the professional accuracy of his 
report, and brings home to himself a realizing 
sense of his own inefficiency. 

Are these answers not sufficient? Mark you, 
I have said in every instance, other things being 
egual. Unfortunately, it must be admitted, in 
too many cases they are not equal. The aver- 
age shorthand writer has been, and is, too prone 
to settle down contentedly into the narrow rut 
of his specialty, only arousing himself occasion- 
ally from his. plodding to ask in wonderment 
why it is that he is not appreciated, and why 
his salary is not increased. What he needs is 
to have infused into him the true spirit of jour- 
nalism. Then he will see that he has only made 
the mistake of assuming that his art is in and 
of itself the ultimate desideratum in his profes- 
sion, whereas it is but one of many tools for the 
accomplishment of a great end, —the gathering 
and publishing of news. He has confounded 
the derrick with the granite block it was designed 
to lift. He has fallen into the error of supposing 
that he has hollowed out a sacred niche for 
himself in the gallery of the profession, a trifle 
more exalted than his fellows, whereas he has 
done only what every aspirant for success as a 
reporter should do, — fitted himself for grappling 
with a possible emergency. 

The man who is merely a shorthand writer, and 
the man who is not one, are neither wholly 
fitted for newspaper work. The manager of a 
great Boston paper drove the nail home when 
he said: “We are not in want of shorthand 
writers,—what we are looking for is journalists.” 

That is the point exactly. That is the whole 
matter. The modern daily, with its hurly-burly, 
its rush, and roar, and innumerable editions, has 
no time nor money to waste in “ monkeying ” 
with specialists. Is there an important murder 


trial to be reported verbatim? Good! Itisa 
matter of news, and any member of the staff 
should be competent to handle it. If any man 
is not competent to do the work, then does he 
fall just so far short of being thoroughly equipped 
in his profession; and there can be but one 
result,—that man will ultimately be crowded 
to the wall. Is there a criminal mystery to 
solve, a case of bankruptcy to fathom, a fatal 
railroad accident to report? The same man 
should be on deck, if need be, nor feel that he, 
being a stenographer, is exempt from that duty 
which calls into action all the latent shrewdness 
and daring of his being. The English journals, 
in spite of their conservative tendencies, long 
ago awoke to an appreciation of the value of 
this “all-around ” ability, and to-day the attain- 
ment of shorthand is there a standing require- 
ment for admission to the profession. It is 
the man upon whom the management can 
call at any time, in any place, under any 
circumstances, to do anything, for whom the 
question of salary is self-adjusting. 

Those, I am convinced, to whom this broader 
comprehension of the scope of their profession 
is as an outlying field of possibility, unmeas- 
ured and undreamed-of, are, invariably, the 
chronic “kickers” against the development of 
stenography in the newspaper office. Chief 
among them is the “fly ” man,— that ubiquitous 
member of every staff. We all know him,—he, 
the invincibly ingenious and quick-witted! His 
prodigies of achievement are the crowning 
glory of the office; his professional conceit is 
equalled only by the blind stupidity of his ridi- 
cule of mechanical auxiliaries. Alas! how 
slender is the chance of his salvation! His 
deafness is as that of the adder in fable, who, 
to prevent hearing the voice of a charmer, lay 
with one ear to the ground and with his tail 
obstinately stuck into the other. Were it not 
so, he might long ago have made an important 
discovery,— might long ago have realized that 
the “fly” man who is armed with stenography 
is made doubly “ fly ” thereby. 

Of course a good deal of this sort of ridicule 
has a suggestion of sour grapes about it, yet it 
has a serious influence in moulding the opinions 
of the second class of objectors,—the younger 
shorthand members of the force, who are thus, 
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many of them, unthinkingly allured into a con- 
tempt for the art which they have been at so much 
pains and expense to master. The lapse of time 
will find them either cured or degenerated into 
the third and most pitiably hopeless class of jour- 
nalistic pessimists,—the older stenographers, 
who find themselves at forty still floating in the 
dull and dismal eddy of professional stagnation. 

“Disagreeable and tedious,” they croak. 
Granted at the outset; but what truly enthusi- 
astic disciple of Pitman, Munson, or Graham, 
does not know the fascination, the excitement, 
of being able to follow, on the wings of thought, 
the words of a rapid speaker, and to hold them 
captive, at the mercy of his own sweet will, 
with the point of a “ Faber 3”? Then, too, is 
there no inward uplifting of pride, no secret 
exultation, no consciousness of reserve power, 
when some “department” man, ordinarily a 
model of independence and professional im- 
pregnability, confesses himself beaten, and tele- 
phones for stenographic reinforcement from the 
main office, because, forsooth, the unexpected 
has been “sprung ” upon him? “ Injurious to the 
memory?” Bah! Only in the sense that books, 
and all other intellectual conveniences, are inju- 
rious. Nothing, in my judgment, surpasses the 
study of shorthand for mental training. It is, 
in its very essence, an acquirement that lies far 
outside of the mental limits attainable by idiocy, 
and the application of its principles calls for 
the constant exercise of a greater and steadier 
power of concentration than the technicalities 


of any other known accomplishment. The 
fastest writer is habitually, on the average, 
from six to a dozen words behind the speaker, 
and to carry these in the mind, while at the 
same time executing multifarious stenographic 
intricacies upon the paper, is a feat which can 
hardly be said, with truth, to lessen the brain’s 
retentive faculty. As for the charge that the 
use of shorthand destroys the power of justly 
estimating the value of news, it is hardly worth 
refuting. There are machine stenographers, as 
there are professional automata of all kinds, but 
they are no more worthy of adverse criticism 
than is the veriest long-hand tyro in the city 
department; and the stubborn fact remains that 
there are stenographers who have reached the 
top-most rung of the journalistic ladder by 
basing their method of work upon a careful 
discrimination and a faithful rendering of de- 
tails. 

Let us, then, take heart, we of the newer 
school, for we have much to hope for. Let 
us rise to the occasion, read the signs of the 
times aright, and grasp at the possibilities of 
the future. Let us bear in mind the universal 
truth that knowledge, of whatever sort, when 
used as a means, and not worshipped as an 
end, is power, ignoramuses to the contrary ; nor 
let us, in a moment of short-sighted and dis- 
gruntled petulance, kick at the treasure-laden 
basket of opportunity, only then to stand, Alnas- 
char-like, mourning over the shattered fragments 
of professional ambition. A. E. Leon. 





THE USE OF “ AND.” 


There is no violation of the laws of grammar 
more frequently committed by writers and 
authors than the use of the conjunction “and” 
at the beginning of a sentence. A sentence 
begun with “and” is weakened, rather than 
strengthened, by its use. If “conjunctions 
connect words and sentences,” and “a period 
should be placed at the end of a declarative or 


imperative sentence,” then it is a gross impro. 
priety to begin a sentence with the conjunction 
“and” immediately after a period. No sentence, 
whether following a declarative, imperative, in- 
terrogative, or exclamatory sentence, should 
begin with the conjunction “and.” 

Let us look in almost any book we can pick 
up, or at any literary or public journal that 
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comes to hand, and we shall find numerous 
instances of sentences beginning with “and” 
where the conjunction could be readily omitted 
without detriment to the language. Instances 
of this impropriety are found even in works on 
grammar. Most writers on the subject of 
grammar are inconsistent with their own rules 
in this respect. 

Whenever a sentence beginning with “and” 


will make complete sense without the “and,” it 
should be discarded. If a sentence cannot 
sustain itself without the conjunction “and” 
standing before it like a sentry, then the 
punctuation is at fault and should be changed; 
the period preceding the conjunction should be 
superseded by a colon, a semicolon, or a 
comma. 
Thos. F. Wickline. 





YOUNG WRITERS AND “OLD PEOPLE.” 


Somebody has said that no one learns to play 
Romeo perfectly until he is too old to play 
Romeo. 

Can a writer, particularly a journalist or a 
reporter, know when not to call a person “aged,” 
or “venerable,” or “very old,” unless he has 
himself passed fifty ? 

How clearly the callow growth of a writer is 
revealed in an item like the following: “A 
poor old man of fifty years was found wander- 
ing around the streets last night.” 

Thackeray called himself “an old fellow of 
forty.” Now, if he had been in his fifties, 
would he not have been as surprised at hearing 
himself called “an old man,” in all seriousness, 
as was a well-preserved lady, just a little over 
the borders of sixty, who, upon entering a 
crowded car and hearing a young farmer say, 
“Let us make room for the old lady,” looked 
around to see where the old lady could be. 
Never before had she heard herself called “an 
old lady,” and she was unprepared for the 
classification which evidently was accepted by 
the strangers around her. Strangely oppressed, 
she began reading her Century, and found a 
sense of relief when she learned that Rameses 
II. was called “an old man, but a vigorous and 
robust old man,” and he was nearly one hun- 
dred years old. When an old friend joined her, 
a contemporary of her childhood, and congratu- 
lated her on looking not a day older than she 


did ten years before, her spirits rallied some- 
what. He was reading Saltus’ “ Philosophy of 
Disenchantment,” and when she saw him toss 
aside his book with evident dissatisfaction, she 
was interested in his author. 

“I suspected he was too young for his sub- 
ject,” said her companion, re-opening the book. 
“ Hear this, now, of Schopenhauer, at the age 
of fifty-six: ‘Old age had come upon him 
unawares, but with it the rich fruition of a life 
of long study and reflection.’ Saltus must be a 
good distance from fifty, or he would never 
have written such stuff as that. I remember 
how old my grandfather seemed to me the day 
they told me he was sixty. I really thought he 
ought to be in the Bible with Methuselah and 
the rest of the patriarchs.” 

“ That proves,” she responded, “that but for 
the children, and the young folks, we might 
escape being called old, or thought to be old 
for some time yet.” 

“It’s the newspapers that keep this non- 
sense going,” he said, with a good deal of feel- 
ing. “I think sometimes it is done purposely 
to chafe us. Think of that obituary notice of 
Tom Fairfax last week,— and nobody dreamed 
that Tom was sixty-eight: ‘Gone to his grave 
like a shock of corn fully ripe.’ Why, it’s sim- 
ply outrageous! I was one of his pall bearers, 
and you would have thought I was a pre- 


. Adamite.” 
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They rode on for awhile in silence, and after a 
little more discussion of the subject, she said :— 
“Did you never think, when they tell us that 


the Christ bore all of our infirmities and sor- 
rows, that he never grew old? He was spared 
that.” Fane Marsh Parker. 


SHOULD REPORTERS EXPRESS OPINIONS ? 


There is a rule which I believe exists in 
most well-regulated newspaper officers, — “ more 
honored in the breach than in the observance,” 
it is true, — that a reporter in making his report 
must never express an opinion. Facts, cold 
and barren, are his to use at will, but opinions, 
no matter how pregnant and important they 
may be, are the prerogative of the editor, who 
is permitted to indulge in them to his heart’s 
content. The rule, no doubt, has its advantages 
in so far as it limits and defines the duties of 
the reporter, but that it is a serious obstacle to 
the lucid and intelligent presentation of news, 
all editors of experience must have observed. 
That such is the fact the columns of the daily 
press abundantly prove, for it is rare to finda 
readable report in any issue that is not in some 
degree tinctured with the writer’s opinions and 
impressed with his individuality. Strive as 
he may to confine himself strictly to facts, he is 
continually confronted with the necessity for 
introducing grains of opinion which even the 
watchful and jealous editorial eye passes by 
unnoticed ; and why should the reporter not be 
allowed to express an opinion? True, he isa 
chronicler of facts, but if he is to be safely 
entrusted with so much responsibility he must 
necessarily be a man of intelligence, judgment, 
discretion, and honesty, and from the advan- 
tageous point of observation he occupies, his 
opinion on the ordinary occurrences of life ought 
to be worth more than that of any other man. 
He is for the time being an historian, and he 
should view with a keen, impassionate vision 
what is taking place around him, and comment 
on it with a cold, unbiassed judgment. 


If he 


is not competent to do this, he is not to be 
trusted with the delicate and important task of 
reporting the news of the day. 

Eliminate from the story of the reporter 
everything but the barren facts of any ordinary 
occurrence as it is published in the newspaper, 
and what is there left on which an editor or 
reader can form an opinion? An event which 
would require columns for its complete narra- 
tion is compressed into the narrow limits of 
half a column. True, all the material facts may 
be put into this small space, but the reporter 
knows that nine times out of ten, in the 
“boiling-down ” process, he has been compelled 
to omit as much that is of prime importance as 
he has used, and that in making the selection 
circumstances have often prevented the “survival 
of the fittest.” A few words of opinion, intel- 
ligently expressed, would have supplied the 
missing details, and a touch of color would have 
lightened and illumined the column, and by its 
suggestiveness would have presented a complete 
and striking picture of what really occurred. 
Indeed, there are times when the actual facts 
might well be largely dispensed with, for 
opinions are sometimes more like facts than 
facts themselves, the facts standing alone being 
often misleading unless their significance is ex- 
plained by a few words of opinion; but the 
Gradgrind of the editorial chair, shouting for 
facts, all the facts, and nothing but the facts, 
would soon extinguish the feeble light of the 
reporter who had the temerity to encroach upon 
the sacred preserves hedged in by editorial 
exclusiveness. 

Let us imagine, fora moment, an ambitious 
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young reporter sent to report a meeting in the 
interest of high tariff, at which James G. Blaine 
is to be the principal speaker. The embryo 
historian is duly instructed by the city editor 
that the columns of the paper are “very 
crowded,” that the tariff is a “chestnut,” and 
Blaine ditto. Therefore a stickful is all that 
the paper can possibly find room for; but the 
reporter is solemnly admonished to make a 
good report, since the tariff is a topic in which 
the editor-in-chief is particularly interested. 
‘He goes, finds the hall cold, the audience large 
and enthusiastic, and wholly out of sympathy 
with the speaker who, in response to an invita- 
tion to say something on the other side, does 
make the attempt, but is forced to subside by 
the clamors of the hostile crowd. The reporter, 
in an attempt to follow instructions, produces 
the following extraordinary paragraph, which, by 
a strange oversight on the part of the night 
editor, is admitted into the local page of the 
morning paper : — 

“A large and intelligent audience assembled in Faneuil Hall 
last night to hear Hon. James G. Blaine and others speak upon 
the tariff,—a theme that is now absorbing public interest. The 
hall was cold and uncomfortable, but the warmth and enthusi- 
asm of Mr. Blaine’s admirers, who were out in force, largely 
compensated for this drawback. Despite reports to the contrary, 
Mr. Blaine was never more popular than he is to-day, as was 
shown by the applause he received on taking his place upon the 
platform. He was introduced by Mayor O’Brien, who referred 
eloquently to the public career of the distinguished statesman. 
Mr. Blaine then proceeded, in a clear and trenchant manner, to 
point out the many advantages that have accrued to American 
manufacturers through a system of protection endorsed by the 
wisest and best men of this country. He quoted liberally from 
the works of the most eminent modern writers on political econ- 
omy in support of his views. 

‘*Mr. Edward Atkinson, an able apostle of tariff reform, made 
a courageous attempt to reply, but the audience was in no mood 
to listen to him, and his few remarks were received with so much 
derision that he was glad to subside, much to the relief of every 
one present. The meeting adjourned at a late hour.” 

The consternation of the editor-in-chief when 
he finds in the news columns of the paper this 
paragraph, innocent-looking enough, but in re- 
ality dangerously loaded with weighty editorial 
opinion, may be easily imagined. The ambitious 
reporter is summoned at once into the august 
presence of his chief, and is speedily made 
to understand that a tremendous breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette has been committed, and 
that the hitherto unsullied columns of a great 
and influential journal have been prostituted to 


purposes unheard-of in careful and conscien- 
tious journalism. When the culprit inquires 
wherein he has offended, he is told that when 
he says an audience is “large and intelligent” 
he expresses an opinion for which there can be 
no excuse. What does he know about size and 
intelligence? It was his business to tell the 
number of persons present, and if it were essen- 
tial that their degrees of intelligence should be 
known, their names should have been given, so 
that the public could form its own opinion from 
its knowledge of the individuals. Then there 
is the statement about the tariff “absorbing 
public attention.” While this is undoubtedly 
true, the editorial column is the only proper 
place for such a remark. As to the hall being 
“cold and uncomfortable,” the same objection 
applies to that statement as to the one about 
the “large and intelligent audience.” The use 
of a thermometer would have obviated all objec- 
tion on this score, and have left no doubt in the 
mind of anyone as to the exact state of the 
atmosphere, and whether or no there was just 
cause for complaint on the part of those pres- 
ent. Inasmuch as no thermometer has yet been 
invented for testing the degrees of warmth and 
cold in the adherents of any politician, it was 
highly improper, not to say impertinent, for the 
reporter to express an opinion even about the 
feelings of Mr. Blaine’s friends, and to say that 
they were “out in force,” when their exact 
number could have been ascertained by a care- 
ful canvass, was an act of delinquency almost 
unpardonable. The law of compensation is one 
with which only a scientist is competent to deal, 
and when the reporter took upon himself the 
responsibility of telling how far a frigid atmos- 
phere, that might cause a score of deaths, was 
to be compensated for by the warmth of feeling 
shown by a political “striker,” he proved him- 
self a dunce of the first water. As to Mr. 
Blaine’s popularity, that might well be meas- 
ured by the “applause he received,” but no 
such conclusion is to be drawn by a mere 
reporter. The fact that the speaker was ap- 
plauded might properly be given in brackets, 
or otherwise, and by stating the number of 
those who did applaud, having previously given 
the number of persons in the hall, mathematical 
precision would be the result; and any school- 
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boy could figure out Mr. Blaine’s popularity 
with this audience. As to the gains and losses 
Mr. Blaine has sustained in the good will of his 
fellow-citizens, that would depend almost entire~ 
ly on the accuracy of previous reports. As to 
the mention of Mr. O’Brien as “ Mayor,” that is 
a fact pure and simple, but his eloquence is 
only to be judged by a passage from his speech. 
There is no impropriety in the word “ public” 
as applied to Mr. Blaine, for that word tells a 
fact, but to call him “distinguished” implies 
an opinion which no reporter has a right pub- 
licly to express. The words “clear and tren- 
chant” are open to the same objection that has 
been made over and over again. 

“The words of the speech, if they were 
given,”—to quote the editor directly,—‘might, to 
my mind, much as I admire Mr. Blaine and the 
tariff, make an entirely different impression. 
Then again, what right have you, a reporter, to 
speak in the news columns of this paper of the 
‘many advantages’ of the tariff? If these were 
Mr. Blaine’s words you should have said so, or 
have put them inside quotation marks. The 
phrase: ‘ Endorsed by the wisest and best men 
of this country,’ is atrocious. No one knows 
better than I do the wisdom and purity of the 
advocates of a high tariff, but you, in your 
capacity of reporter, have no right to know it, 
or even to suggest it. You might well have 
mentioned them by name, and I, in an editorial 
paragraph, would have told of their eminence 
as political economists. Precisely the same 
objection applies to your summing up of the 
authors from whom the speaker apparently 
liberally quoted as ‘the most eminent modern 


writers on political economy.’ You assert, with 
all the positiveness of an editorial writer, that 
Mr. Atkinson is ‘an able apostle of tariff 
reform,’ and that he is ‘courageous’; you even 
venture an opinion on the ‘ mood’ and temper of 
the audience; you speak of his remarks being 
received with ‘derision’: you even profess to 
know his unexpressed thoughts, saying that ‘he 
was glad to subside,’ and you take the same 
liberty with the audience in presuming to say 
that they felt a sense of ‘relief’ when he ceased 
speaking. What nonsense to come from the pen 
of areporter! Then, too, the hour of adjourn- 
ment,— I had almost overlooked that. Why 
didn’t you give the time? Late and early are 
relative terms. When I leave the office at 
six o'clock I bid my editorial assistants ‘good 
night,’ but when the night editor comes on at 
seven o'clock he greets everyone with ‘good 
morning.’ See?” 

The reporter left his chief in anything but a 
cheerful state of mind, as you may well believe. 
He found some relief, however, in re-writing 
his story according to the ideas that had been 
given him. When he had it all re-written it 
read something like this: — 


“ Last night. 

“ Faneuil Hall. 

** Seven hundred and sixty-two people present. 
“Thermometer 20° above zero. 

** Jas. G. Blaine spoke. 

“Introduced by Mayor O’Brien. 

“Subject, ‘The Tariff.’ 
“Applause! Applause! ! 
“ Edward Atkinson replied. 
“Hisses! Hisses!! 

‘* Adjourned at 11.30.” 


Applause!!! 
Hisses!!! 


S. S. Kingdon. 





TWO LITERARY FREAKS. 


Has it ever been the fortune of THE WRITER 
to meet the writer whose little essays are so 
good that he can find a ready publisher for them, 
despite the fact that he is by no means an 
authority on any matter, and knows little of 
what he writes? There is numbered among 


my friends a young man, not over twenty-one 
years old, whose writings have for the most 
part been confined to things local, and have 
found a place usually in some country news- 
paper. Lately, however, this youth has been 
stepping off into higher ways, and has been 
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recording his theories on themes of public 
interest. Many of his essays have brought 
him not only letters of acceptance from editors 
in the big cities, but also words of commenda- 
tion. Scarcely a voter, he has fashioned an 
article on politics that has been accepted bya 
leading magazine ; never in a school-room, save 
as pupil or reporter, he has written “ My Ex- 
periences as a Teacher,” and the matter is now 
being set into type in the office of a prominent 
journal of éducation, whose editor has asked 
him for more of the same sort; not a member 
of the bar, he has prepared a lecture on “Law,” 
which will be printed before long; and he is 
busily at work on other subjects. Can it be 
that he is destined to show us how Shakespeare, 
though ignorant, was able to write learnedly 
about almost anything under the sun? 


* 
* * 


The editor and proprietor of a prosperous 
daily newspaper, in a city not far from New 
York, said to me the other day that the poetry 


habit in a journalist was a sign of school- 
girlishness. 

“Tf,” he continued, “a member of my staff 
wrote verse, I wouldn’t have the public know it 
for a good deal of money. A newspaper man 
is in sterner business than rhyming. Any 
child can write poetry. A journalist, to be a 
success, must let such stuff alone. No: there 
is no distinction between verse and poetry; it’s 
all alike ; it’s all slush.” 

I felt like asking the editor, whose news 
columns are, by the way, as bright, and crisp, 
and clean as any I ever saw,—if he ever heard 
of William Cullen Bryant and such men, who 
have won laurels both in newspaper work and 
in writing poetry. When he concluded with 
the remark that verse-writing utterly unfits one 
for other business, I felt like asking him if he 
knew anything of the lives of Stedman, the 
banker-poet, or of Holmes, or of Burns, or of 
Riley; but I thought that argument with a 
man of his opinions would be futile. 

Walter Irving Clarke. 





WRITING AS A VOCATION OR AN AVOCATION. 


Two letters referring to an article written by 
me for the October number of THE WRITER, 
entitled “How to Make Writing Pay,” have 
been handed to me by the editors, with the re- 
quest that I give the authors such information 


or advice as I can. As these letters tell a story 
that is much like the personal experience of 
hundreds of THE WRITER’S readers, I think 
they are worth quoting at length. The first is: — 


In the last number of Tok Writer, C. M. Hammond tells 
us ‘how to make writing pay.” I read the article with much 
interest, for, as I have but lately started in the “literary world,” 
I should like very much to know how to make it pay. Now, 
before I had half read Mr. Hammond’s article I found that 
which will make it impossible (according to his idea) for me to 
become a payable writer. ‘‘ Your only hope would be in giving 
wp your trade entirely,” he says. Now here is my dilemma: 


How can a young man like myself, with his trade (the trade o 

a printer ) but partly learned, give up all business pursuits and 
spend his time in literary endeavors, for which he receives no 
remuneration for perhaps a month or more? He is, in fact, at 
the mercy of his publishers. How can I break off my trade 
now, — did I so wish,—and live for two, three, and perhaps 
more months, before my publishers see fit to pay me? As it is, 
I arise at 5.30, write till quarter or half-past six; then breakfast 
and go to work at seven. Certainly I have no time at noon but 
for lunch and necessary exercise. Often I am so tired at night 
that I nod over my writing. Perhaps I get two or three hours 
of literary work a day, and even that small amount by piece- 
meal. I think that Mr. Hammond’s view rather leads us to 
suppose that only those who can afford to give up their regular 
business are able to become successful literary workers. 

Can you give me any advice on the subject? Ww. B. F. 


In my previous article I had in mind a case, 
—a dozen of them, I might say, — exactly like 
this one, and what I tried to say in that article 
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was that those who can devote but an hour or 
two a day, and that hour or two often after the 
other and tiresome duties of life have taxed the 
brain severely, cannot expect to make writing 
pay, and have no moral right to complain at 
publishers or humanity in general, as I know 
many do, because the result of their literary 
labor is not better received or more liberally 
paid for. 

When a writer goes into the market to sell 
his wares, he should, in order to take advantage 
of all opportunities, have a considerable stock 
on hand, or, if he has a limited stock, he should 
be sure that what he has will sell readily. If 
“W.B.F.” had set his heart upon having a 
clothing store, he would not expect success 
were he to open such an establishment with 
nothing on his counters but two sizes of panta- 
loons, and a very small number of those sizes. 
If he had forty or fifty regular customers for 
those two sizes, and made them at home, he 
might make a decent living. 

Now by way of advice, to him and those hun- 
dreds and thousands of others more or less like 
him: Don’t give up your occupation, from which 
you derive regular income, until you are sure 
that were you to give your whole time to writ- 
ing, you could produce enough articles, and 
articles of the proper kind and quality, to bring 
to you cash returns large enough to supply such 
wants as you believe must be filled. Until that 
time comes, — and when it does come you can 
tell much better than I, — keep on writing, read- 
ing, and thinking. Accumulate all the ideas 
you can. Accumulate all the articles you can- 
not sell, and accumulate all the customers you 
can. Do your writing early in the morning 
whenever possible, and always keep your eyes 
on the future. This last is very important in 
one particular that I am afraid young writers too 
often neglect. You must expect what seems 
curt and often harsh treatment from editors. 
Take this always as a matter of course, as one 
of the crosses of the profession, and never lose 
yourtemper. Do not allow your sensitiveness 
to put you on bad terms with any editor. It is 
like flying in the face of Providence. You 
may forget what you considered an insult at his 
hands, but he never forgets if you resent it, and 
if, years after, you offer him an article, it will 


most likely be returned without regard to its 
merits. Never argue with a bull, a mad dog, or 
an editor. 


The main points in the second communication 
are as follows : — 


There is one writer’s suggestion in the October number that I 
should like to adopt, should like to follow out to the letter, — that 
of Mr. C. M. Hammond. He says in the course of his article 
that there is but one thing you must do, one thing needful in 
order to achieve success, and that is work ; that you must follow 
the profession of a writer as you would that of any other pro- 
fession or trade, and he gives some striking parallel instances, 
and concludes by saying that you must (providing, of course, 
that your tastes and inclinations are in that direction) devote 
your whole time to it. 

In substance I decidedly agree with Mr. Hammond and know 
perfectly well that, to succeed in any enterprise whatever, you 
must be painstaking and steadfast to your purpose, devoting 
your whole energy to the work set before you. 
view the advice from another standpoint. 

Take my case, for instance. 


But we must 


I am a young married man with 
a family, without any visible means of income save from that 
earned by me as bookkeeper in a mercantile house, and even 
that is barely sufficient for the necessaries of life, but as long as 
I remain in such eraployment I am sure of a certain salary, sure 
of a constant, stipulated income. 

Now, if I were to follow the advice of Mr. Hammond and, 
moreover, the bent of my own inclinations, the one wish nearest 
and dearest to my heart, I would bid an everlasting farewell to 
office drudgery, bid good-bye forever to the monotonous routine 
of a miserable existence and still more miserable pittance. If I 
were to follow my heart’s desire I would immediately abandon 
my regular employment and seek for glory in the famous fields 
of literary life; I would work as I never worked before, with a 
strong, resolute determination, looking always straight before 
me, and never let a despairing thought enter my breast. Then, 
you might ask, what do | fear? This; that I might, after weeks 
of unremitting toil and study, after sleepless nights and anxious 
days, eager for the first outcome of my labors, find that my 
works were unsalable, and my little resources having dwindled 
to nothing, what would be the result? Simply that, as a Chris- 
tian man and a father, I should be compelled to seek a reéngage- 
ment in my original calling, however distasteful it might be, to 
enable me to keep the wolf from the door. 

I suppose such cases as mine come continually under your 
notice and therefore my views on the subject will not be interest- 
ing at all; but at the same time it does appear alittle hard that,— 
pardon me,—where a man might display some little talent ina 
literary way, through the force of cruel circumstances he is in 
a great measure frustrated in his attempts to succeed in his 
chosen profession, or, rather, his would-be chosen profession. 

Is it lack of determination — perseverance —on my part when 
I say I am too tired at night, after filling my head full of the 
intricate details of a large business house, to sit down and pur- 
sue my literary efforts? One’s mind is not in a fit state to cope 
with the more refined nature of things after a day’s drudgery in 
a mercantile office. It would be different if I were following 
some occupation that was not so diametrically opposite to my 
tastes. 

I must tell you, that Iam not altogether without recognition 
in the literary world, —I have made my déédut, so to speak. 
in a mild and modified form, —but it isa start nevertheless, 
I wrote a few verses of poetry, and to my extreme astonish- 
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ment but unbounded delight they were accepted and printed by 
the Chicago 7imes one Sunday not long ago. I don’t think I 
ever experienced such joy as I! felt when I saw those lines in 
print. They did not appear in my name, but under the pseu- 
donym of my daughter, three years old, but that fact did not 
lessen my wild exhilaration, — each word seemed to stand out in 
letters of fire before my eyes, as I read and re-read them a thou- 
sand times over, until they fairly danced in my whirling and ex” 
cited brain. 

You can rest assured, that, after that, I thought I was on the 
high road to fame and fortune —like all first experiences, I sup- 
pose. I sent another contribution, then another still, but these 
next two effusions did not appear! What was the reason? In my 
second letter I suggested to the editor’ that if my productions 
were worth anything to him I should be glad if he would recog” 
nize them more substantially. Was that the reason they were not 
published? Should not I have asked for any payment? Please 
throw some light upon this question and I shall feel obliged. 

I am also engaged on a work of fiction, but on account of the 
many reasons assigned find very little time to devote to it. 
There is one thing about it which I now regret, and that is, that 
the scene of my story is laid in Paris, that much talked-of, 
much written-about, much-abused Paris. This thought often 
disheartens me, and sometimes I am on the point of starting 
afresh and laying my story in some spot more unknown yet 
still historic and romantic enough to make it of interest. 

Would you care to express an opinion upon the subject of 
literary work, as to how and when it should be carried on, and 
whether it is necessary, in order to achieve success, to forsake all 
other employment in its cultivation ? J. M. D. 


As the reader will see, the case of this young 
man is much like that of him whose letter is 
quoted at the beginning of this article, and all 
that I have said above will apply equally to 
both. There is, however, one point that I wish 


to make. I did not in my previous article 
intend to define success in literature. I do not 
feel competent to do so. The question, “ What 
is success?” must, I think, be left for each 
individual to answer. It may mean that satis- 
faction which comes when a writer has ex- 
pressed, in a manner to satisfy himself, a 
thought that has been born within his brain, or 
it may mean that other satisfaction which comes 
when he holds in his hands a check from a 
publisher in payment for that idea and its man- 
ner of expression. My purpose was to tell 
writers why, by devoting only a brief period 
each day or each week to the production of 
manuscripts, they do not make it pay, and if I 
used the word success it meant this kind, or 
this phase, of success alone. 

There are a large number of mechanics,— 
and people as well who are not mechanics,— 
who, with Fulton, Morse, Singer, Bell, Edison, 
and other famous inventors in mind, have an 


ambition to win fame or fortune (whichever they 
please to call success) by originating some 
mechanical or scientific contrivance. They 
work eight or ten hours each day at their trade 
or profession, and devote a few hours each day, 
or each week, or each month, to some pet theory, 
looking toward a remarkable invention that 
would put their name upon the list of immortals. 
Like these are many literary workers, and it is 
for them that I write chiefly, they being the 
ones who complain most often that literature 
does not pay. Had I been writing for these 
would-be inventors, to whom I have referred, I 
should have given the same advice. Work! 
Do not expect that Fame will write your name 
where Time cannot wipe it out, or that Fortune 
will scatter her roses about your feet, because 
you woo them with an occasional caress. 

If any of THE WRITER’s readers has an 
ambition to become a recognized poet, let him 
foster it. I do not wish to discourage him; 
but he must not expect any immediate or con- 
siderable cash returns for his labors. If he is 
so fortunate as to have his verses appear in 
print at all, he should be fully satisfied. So far 
as my experience goes, it leads me to believe 
that poetry in these degenerate days is used 
mostly for advertising purposes, not alone by 
those who buy and publish, but by those who 
write as well. Most of the magazines furnish 
advance sheets to the newspapers containing 
the poems to appear in the succceeding num- 
ber of the magazine in order that they may be 
used with the credit line, “ Alice May Jones in 
January Scribdler’s.” 

If the correspondent quoted above had rested 
content with the satisfaction he found in seeing 
his verses in print, had used his own name in 
connection with them, and had not mentioned 
remuneration when he sent the second lines, 
they also would very likely have been used. If 
the poems had any merit they would have been 
quoted by other papers and his name would 
shortly have become familiar to editors. I need 
not tell the reader how valuable this reputation 
is, or can be made, to the writer. It is an 
advertisement of the most valuable sort. I 
think it is the custom of most newspapers not 
to pay for poems. Obtaining, as I have men- 
tioned, advance slips from the magazines and a 
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vast number of exchanges, they do not need to 
buy verses, which it is hardly likely would be 
superior to those they can get for nothing. 

I advise no one, never mind how burning his 
desire for literary fame, never mind how dis- 
tasteful his present occupation, to give up that 
occupation and expect by any amount of con- 
stant labor to provide himself with even the 
necessaries of life by writing poetry. I doubt 
much if there are fifty people in America to-day 
who could earn a decent living by writing verse. 

Once again let me say that it is impossible 
(with a rare exception here and there) to be 
financially successful in any profession or call- 
ing by devoting to it an hour or two each day 
in connection with some regular employment 
which requires most of your time and energy ; 


but this should prevent no one from writing 
who takes pleasure in expressing his ideas, 
neither is it a reason why these ideas should 
not be published and paid for at a rate com- 
mensurate with their worth. As the income 
from this latter source increases, as it will with 
patience and industry, less time can be given to 
the regular occupation and more to literary 
work. In time the latter may be made: the 
chief and only occupation, and then with plenty 
of hard work, as I have said before, financial 
success is assured. I do not mean that the 
majority of regular literary workers accumulate 
fortunes,—here again is a chance for another 
definition of success,— but they do make what 
is generally considered a comfortable living. 

C. M. Hammond. 





THAT “BUGBEAR,” PLAGIARISM. 


The two nightmares that most trouble the 
sleep of those who seek for literary fame, are 
visions of an unappreciative public, and of the 
carping critic who prowls through the lines of 
an author’s work with the sole idea of finding 
fault, and more especially a pretext for making 
a charge of plagiarism. This, however, is one 
of the evils to which writers of all conditions 
must submit nowadays, and one for which it is 
hard to find a remedy. Originally the word 
plagiarism meant the purloining of language or 
set phrases; but these “literary detectives ” 
have so broadened its meaning that if a thought 
or idea is advanced that has ever been expressed 
before, they immediately, with that portion of 
the public which they have educated to think as 
they do, cry “plagiarism; ” and if that thought 
or idea should by any coincidence be expressed 
twice in about the same language, then such a 
howl of “thief” arises as “smells to Heaven.” 

I will not say that these men have yet to learn 
that two writers may think alike, and even in 


practically the same language, for I believe they 
know that as well as anybody, and I attribute 
their persistent fault-finding to chronic literary 
indigestion; but what they have yet to learn is 
that an idea is something intangible and cannot 
be stolen. If in perusing the work of others we 
find an idea which is agreeable to us, then that 
idea immediately becomes our property; not 
merely by the right of eminent domain, but by 
the same right that was exercised by the person 
from whose work we took the idea—that of 
helping ourselves out of the common store of 
knowledge, —the accumulation of ages, — which 
is our birthright. I do not mean by this that 
there is no such thing as plagiarism, for there 
are many cases where charges of theft are 
perfectly justifiable——where there has been 
deliberate copying, — but, on the whole, it is the 
greatest of “bugbears.” Who, indeed, are not 
plagiarists, according to the interpretation placed 
upon the term by the critics in question? We 
were not born with brains so fully developed as 
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were Shakespeare’s or Emerson’s when in the 
height of their power; nor could we, it is 
generally admitted, acquire the power of think- 
ing or having ideas of our own, but for the 
assistance given us by others through personal 
instruction, and afterward by a study of their 
works. In fact, if we follow out to the extreme 
the idea of plagiarism as set up by certain 
people, our plagiarisms can cease only with life. 
According to their idea, originality begins only 
after universal knowledge has been obtained. 
As it is, we are simply kneading over, like so 
much clay, the ideas of others, and moulding 
them up into designs of the latest fashion. 

I have always thought myself honest, even 
from a literary point of view, yet my conscience 
has never troubled me when I have helped 
myself to the ideas suggested by others that 
have suited my purpose. In fact, I have 
followed Emerson’s plan of “taking my own 
~wherever I findit.” It is generally acknowledged, 
I think, that by constant reading the mind 
becomes impregnated with the thoughts and 
ideas of others, and by long storage in the 


‘brain these thoughts and ideas become as your 
vown. At some period, long after you have for- 
‘gotten their source, they occur to you naturally 
:as your own, and you use them as original. It 


tis needless to picture your dismay, however, 
when one of these “literary buzzards,” very 
much like the other scavenger of that name, 
scenting his prey from afar, pounces upon you 
and dangles you up before the world as a 
detected thief. What are you to do? The 
wording is of necessity somewhat similar, and 
there is the “parallel column.” The proof 
seems undeniable, and if you attempt an ex- 
planation you are probably laughed at by an 
unthinking public. Yet that broadest and most 
versatile of French writers, Montaigne, acknowl- 
edged that were his works deprived of the ideas 
that had been furnished him by others, little 
would remain. Shakespeare himself did not 
hesitate to appropriate bodily anything that 
would help him in the construction of his 
immortal plays. He took no less than 1,771 
lines entire from Marlowe and Green, who were 
‘the only dramatists of that period whose work 
‘was of sufficient merit to be classed with 
Shakespeare’s, and more than double that num- 


ber of lines were literal transpositions. Shakes- 
peare says in extenuation that it were idle to 
“bear amiss the second burden of a former 
child,” meaning, of course, that it was unneces- 
sary to reproduce what had already been pro- 
duced and would answer his purpose. Should 
credit be given in a case like this? Certainly 
it should. Still it would be hardly the proper 
thing to call Shakespeare a plagiarist. 

Take the recent case of H. Rider Haggard. 
He produced “ She,” a psychical romance, dis- 
playing marvellous imaginative powers and 
descriptive abilities that have seldom been 
equalled. He had written books before,— 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” for instance,— which 
had been only ordinarily successful; but when 
“She” was brought out it created a perfect 
furor, and was more generally read for a time 
than probably any other book. Its unqualified 
success was a source of envy to the carping 
critics, who straightway began to dissect each 
line of the work in order to find fault with it. 
After some research some one, it is immaterial 
who, imagined that he discovered a striking 
similarity between Haggard’s book and Moore’s 
“Epicurean.” The charge was preposterous; 
yet it was gladly received by a certain class of 
chronic fault-finders who always delight in cry- 
ing plagiarism at something that has been emi- 
nently successful. There is a cave and a mon- 
ument to Truth in each of the two books in 
question; but beyond this very trifling similar- 
ity there is nothing whatever to warrant the 
sweeping charges made. The whole thread of 
the story, the incidents, and the moral, are as 
widely different almost as it were possible for 
them to be. Eventually, the critics were com- 
pelled to let “She” alone; but they began then 
to hound the successful author because he used 
in “Jess,” a South African romance, a poem 
which he acknowledged was not written by 
himself. The critics contended that he should 
have used foot-notes explaining just exactly in 
what manner he became possessed of the 
poem. What nonsense! If you are writing 
an article and to prevent repetition you go to 
your Thesaurus for a synonymous word, do 
you say in a foot-note that you are indebted to 
“Roget’s Thesaurus” for it? Certainly not. 
Then why should Mr. Haggard, when he wished 
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to put a song into the mouth of Jess, and is 
furnished by a friend with what he. wants for 
that purpose, mar the symmetry of his work by 
quoting? Richard A. Proctor, who says of 
himself, “I would not hesitate to introduce into 
a treatise of my own matter which was essen- 
tial to some picture I was attempting to draw, 
but which another had already produced in as 
complete a form as I could require,” in the 
self-same article also says that Mr. Haggard, 
for using a poem furnished him for the pur- 
pose, is guilty of “about as gross an offense 
against literary honesty as could well be com- 
mitted.” What charming inconsistency! Prac- 
tically Mr. Proctor’s argument is that he can 
take another’s work and subvert it to his own 
use, but nobody else may do the same thing, 
not even when the borrowed matter is given by 
a friend to be used as desired. This is about 
as strong an argument as is generally used by 
these “literary detectives” in support of their 
ridiculous and often malicious charges of plagi- 
arism. 

Even when plagiarism has been committed, it 
is not always intentional. There are undoubted 
instances of unconscious plagiarism, to which 
people with phenomenal memories are espe- 
cially subject. A case in point is that of a 
former Boston minister, now living in a West- 
ern city, who was accused of plagiarism from 
an English preacher, Dr. Parker, I believe. 
The “deadly parallels” were brought to bear 
and it was proved that he had not only adopted 
the Englishman’s ideas, but had expressed 
them in almost the same words. The Chicago 
minister had read the English preacher’s ser- 
mon, and liked it so well that he determined to 
use the ideas in one of his own sermons. 
Being a man of remarkably retentive memory, 
he had unconsciously carried in his mind mean- 
while the phrases of the original, and when he 
came to express the ideas Dr. Parker’s words 
occurred to him as naturally as if they were his 
own, and he used them as such. Of course, 
this explanation was sneered at, but it was un- 
doubtedly the true one, since it would be the 
height of folly to suppose that so fluent a 
speaker as Dr. Lorimer could be ata loss for 
words in which to reclothe any idea he wished 
to express. 


Dr. Lorimer knowingly used the idea, as he 
had a perfect right to do, but, unfortunately, the 
original form of expression was also retained in 
his mind, and he unconsciously used it. There 
are other cases too numerous to mention, and 
some more to the point than those which have 
been used as illustrations; but those spoken 
of are the most recent, and consequently the 
best remembered. In fact, volumes upon vol- 
umes could be filled with cases of similarity, 
not only of ideas, but also of diction, in the 
expressions of different writers, which are con- 
ceded to have been spontaneous with each; 
but, outside of any coincidences or similarities, 
I think it is folly to be content with mediocrity 
when the excellent can be obtained, simply 
because someone else has advanced the idea 
which seems necessary to the complete exposi- 
tion of your subject. There is as much intelli- 


gence and invention used in a proper applica- 
tion of a thought which has been found some- 
where, as there is in being the original author of 
it. Addison, for instance, thoroughly believed 


in this theory, and practiced it, while his con- 
temporary, Steele, sought to be original with 
no small genius, and Addison survives, while 
Steele is almost forgotten, or at least is little 
read. 

If the microscopic critics and their followers 
should apply their petty theories to everything 
that is written, there are few of the great mas- 
ters of fiction who could escape the charge of 
plagiarism; for, however novel and intricate a 
plot may be, it cannot be so wholly original 
that something resembling it cannot be un- 
earthed by the critical ghoul, if he dig deep 
enough in the literary graveyard of the past. 
Unfortunately, however, these “literary sleuth- 
hounds” do not follow on the track of authors 
of established reputation, but endeavor to pull 
down young writers whose work stands a chance 
of becoming popular. My moral, then, is this: 
Take your own wherever you find it, in defiance 
of carping critics, who are often themselves 
disappointed authors, pushed to the wall be- 
cause they tried to be wholly original, and 
depend upon it that the man who never uses 
the ideas of others never has any of his own, 
and will consequently never be quoted by 
posterity. Fred Ford. 
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Send in all the “ Helpful Hints and Sugges- 
tions ” you can think of. 


Write to the editors regarding topics you 
would like to see discussed in THE WRITER. 


Send us the names of your friends who 
would be likely to take an interest in THE 
WRITER ; or, better yet, show them the maga- 
zine yourself, and ask them to subscribe. 


The editors of THE WRITER would like to 
receive signed articles on any topic connected 
with literary work. Articles must be plain, 
practical, and helpful, and should generally 
contain from 1,000 to 3,000 words. Either 
longer or shorter articles, however, may be 
accepted. 


With the March number THE WRITER will 
end the first year of its existence. That it is 
growing rapidly in favor is shown by the fact 
that the number of new subscriptions received 
daily has more than doubled during the past 


month. To aid the publishers in increasing 
the size and usefulness of the magazine, sub- 
scribers who like THE WRITER are asked to do 
what they can toward sending us new subscrib- 
ers, and to renew their own subscriptions 
promptly when they expire. A prompt dollar 
makes a glad publisher and a better magazine. 


A “SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM.” 


In answer to an inquiry regarding a widely- 
published paragraph asserting that a “ School 
of Journalism” had been established at Johns 
Hopkins University, J. M. Vincent, librarian in 
the department of history and politics, writes: 
“I cannot account for the item unless it arose 
from some mistaken impression about what we 
call our ‘Newspaper Bureau.’ We have in 
connection with the historical library quite an 
elaborate system of preserving newspaper 
clippings, which furnishes work for two or 
three men and a boy. The room devoted to 
that goes by the name ‘ Newspaper Bureau.’ 
This might be considered part of a school of 
journalism, as it furnishes thorough instruction 
in the use of scissors and paste, but has not yet 
been put into the catalogue as such.” A fuller 
account of the “ Bureau” is given on pages 
184-186 of “ The Study of History in American 
Colleges and Universities,” by Herbert B. 
Adams, Ph. D., issued by the National Bureau 
of Education as its “Circular of Information 
No. 2, 1887.” W. H. H. 





EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTOR. 


I am a beginner in literary work, and, in 
common with many other beginners, I reap 
large “returns ” from my labors in the shape of 
rejected manuscript. This, however, is not a 
moan over talent unappreciated, nor a stab at 
hard-hearted editors. I am fully convinced 
that rejected manuscript is beneficial, if not 
pleasant to take. My complaint is that too 
often my little skiffs founder in the editorial 
maelstrom and are never heard of more. 

These disasters are not due to any fault of 
mine. I try to make it as convenient as possi- 
ble for the editor to return manuscript. Some- 
times I think I make it too convenient. I 
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follow the excellent suggestions found in THE 
WRITER. I make my letter to the editor short. 
I write a legible hand. I enclose a directed 
envelope correctly stamped for the return of 
the article if rejected. It would be just as easy 
to return the article as‘to cast it into the waste 
basket. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
some editors persist in keeping my articles. 
Perhaps they wear them over the heart as a 
preventive of rheumatism; I don’t know. 
Perhaps there is no remedy for this evil, but 
I think that in this, as in other things, exposure 
and discussion will bring about reform. Editors 
must be instructed that, under proper condi- 
tions, common courtesy requires the return of 
rejected manuscript, unless they state that no 
voluntary contributions are desired. Even new 
contributors have some rights which editors 
should respect, and one of these is the return of 
rejected manuscript when the expense is paid 
by the author. Probably most editors ac- 
knowledge this right, and those who do not 
should be made to feel that the sentiment of all 
interested in such matters is against them. 
F. Mervin Hull. 
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HOW TO KEEP LETTERS. 





Letters should be kept in their envelopes 
only while it is necessary to carry them in the 
pocket, for a letter will wear out and break in 
the folds if so kept. Besides, it is a waste of 
time to have to draw out and unfold a letter 
whenever you wish to refer to it. 

When a letter has reached your desk the 
envelope may be quickly opened flat with a 
paper-knife, and laid with other scraps ready to 
use. Then the letter should be endorsed on 
the upper left-hand corner of the sheet with the 
writer’s name, “Smith, H. G.” This should be 
written in a neat, distinct hand, so that it may 
be read at a glance. It is well to add a note of 
the place whence the letter came, as “Rome, 9 
Jan.,” and then, equally important with the name, 
should stand :— 

** Rec’d, 31 Jan., 87.” 

“Ans’d,— — —” 

When the answer has been written, and its 
date duly entered under the date of the receipt 


of the letter, your letter is ready to be laid 
away. For this purpose a box about twelve by 
fourteen inches is most convenient, since it will 
allow for sheets of all sizes. In this box the 
letters should be laid upon each other in alpha- 
betical order. When so arranged nothing is 
easier than to refer to any letter in your box. It 
can be found in an instant, and, when ready, be 
as quickly returned to its place. 

At the end of a year such letters as are to be 
permanently preserved can be laid aside ina 
drawer or box, equally convenient for the less 
frequent reference. + 

I have seen this method in use by a scholar 
whose correspondence was extensive, and have 
never heard of anything which came anywhere 
near it in labor-saving and time-saving qualities. 

Rachael P. Gregory. 
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TYPE-SETTING NOT MECHANICAL. 


Arthur Lucas, in the November number of 
THE WRITER, in discussing the pay of report- 
ers, says that “the type-setters, whose work is 
purely mechanical, command far better wages” 
than the reporters. Now, as a type-setter, I 
must take issue with Mr. Lucas. To one who 
might casually drop into a composing room and 
watch the men at work,— merely putting, to all 
appearances, one type after another,— it looks 
much like a purely mechanical process; but to 
the compositor himself it appears in a different 
light. While editors and reporters have it 
within their power to make the compositor’s 
task much easier, they do not often take the 
pains to do it, as the state of average manu- 
script readily affirms. The compositor not only 
often has to straighten out the reporter’s bad 
grammar and worse spelling, but he has to bear 
in mind the “style” of capitalization, punctua- 
tion, the thousand and one things which go this 
way and that way, according to the dictum of 
the autocrat of the proof-room, and which the 
reporter, unless he graduated from the case, 
never bothers himself about observing. The 
book compositor, moreover, contends with nice- 
ties of punctuation never dreamed of on the 
news frame. A compositor who regarded his 
work as purely mechanical, and did not make a 
liberal use of his faculties, would not remain 
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long an employee of a first-class book office. 
In the composing rooms of the great dailies 
are to be found scores of type-setters who are 
not only able “to record the manifold and 
varied occurrences of every-day life in a read- 
able form,” but who could present them in as 
graphic or terse a style as many a reporter who 
looks down upon the “purely mechanical” 
work of the type-setter. Will F. Drew. 





o 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP. 


Many a literary workshop comes wofully 
short of the ideal. Of no place may it be more 
truly said: “ Trifles make perfection, but per- 
fection is no trifle.” Of all the rooms in the 
literary worker’s home, the workshop should be 
the most inviting, pleasing, and hence inspiring. 
Whether it is so or not, depends upon the pos- 
session of those “trifles” that make “ perfec- 
tion,” and those that are within easy reach of 
all as regards the expense of money, time, and 
labor. 

The first thing to be considered in making an 
ideal “workshop” is its location. I do not 
hesitate to say that the most favorable room, so 
far as possible, should be chosen. Whether it 
be up stairs or down stairs, back or front, this 
tule should be observed. Custom, and possibly 
an occasional companion, may argue against this 
judgment, yet from the point of view of the 
literary worker every reason demands the best 
room for his service. 

Perhaps the main conditions determining the 
“best room ” are, convenience of approach for 
the occupant, exposure to the healthful sun, 
and, with the minister, the best possible view of 
some page or paragraph in God’s other book,— 
Nature. Itis of great account to have one’s 
“windows open toward” the inspiring objects in 
nature. Plenty of sunlight in the room is next 
in importance to healthful food upon the table. 
A sunny room makes bright work. 

With the “workshop” situated favorably, the 
mext thing to be considered is the “tools.” 
First among the essentials is a commodious 
writing table, holding upon its top, and in con- 
venient arrangement, the writer’s necessary out- 
fit as itemized in the September number of 
THE WriITER. There should be plenty of 


drawer room for the handy bestowal of station- 
ery, catalogues, programmes, and the many 
other things, too numerous to mention, that 
enter into every-day service. Of pigeon-holes 
and other such conveniences there cannot be 
too many. 

Above all, there should be order, ORDF2, 
ORDER everywhere around the table and the 
workshop. To be thoroughly satisfied of the 
occasion for this caution, one need only have a 
peep into the office of many a literary worker, 
where books, papers, catalogues, maps, tablets, 
rules, pictures, charts, etc., etc., are tumbled in 
wildest confusion over shelves, tables, and floor. 
Where such disorder prevails, much time is lost, 
and almost a miracle is performed in finding any 
article that may be needed. 

Of some of our best workers it is said that 
their inspiration is embarrassed by the appear- 
ance of a bit of paper on the floor, or a single 
book or article out of its place. Order or dis- 
order is a matter of habit, and order, so much 
preferable, calls for no additional expense. 

Many writers need to be cautioned about the 
quality of paper employed in writing. If the 
complaints that so often come from editors 
about the inferior paper used by their corres- 
pondents may be admitted as evidence, or even 
the paper that is often used in social corres- 
pondence, there are not a few who might amend 
their ways in this respect. I have before me a 
letter of recent date, and from a high literary 
source, written with a cheap lead pencil, and 
upon six pages of different sizes and qualities 
of paper. The two concluding pages are scraps 
of an antiquated patent medicine circular, and 
the heavy black print upon one side, penetrating 
the thin paper, almost obscures the dim pencil 
marks on the back. If an estimate may be 
made of the “ workshops ” where such deformi- 
ties are born, by these woe-begone evolutions 
that come from them, surely there is great need 
of a literary reformation. W. G. Thrall. 





QUERIES. 


{Questions relating to literary work or litera: 
asked and answered in this department. Bot 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


topics may be 
questions and 
Questions on 


(1.) Where can a young writer, who has no 
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power to make a long tale out of a short one, 
receive the best training for a literary life? 

(2.) What literary house or journal would 
you recommend toa young and unknown author 
as most likely to judge his work solely on the 
basis of merit ? W. F. M. 

[ (1.) The young writer who has a condensed, 
brief style should be grateful for the gift, and 
not try to acquire the wordiness which most 
writers have to strive hard to overcome. He 
should never try to make a long tale out of a 
short one. If he has ideas enough for a long 
story, he will have no trouble; if he has not, 
his story should be made short accordingly. 

(2.) The WriITER’s Literary Bureau offers 
just such impartial criticism as you suggest. — w. 
H. H.] 


(1.) About how much on an average do the 
leading magazines pay their contributors ? 

(2.) Does a novelist publishing a serial ina 
magazine retain his copyright; or, is the work 
when accepted out of his control? J. M. 

[ (1.) Prices vary so widely that it is next to 
impossible to answer the question. Editor 
Gilder, of the Century, in a recent interview, 
says: “I have a list of prices of a magazine 
published in this city before 1870. The page 
was smaller than the present magazine page 
usually is; but the prices were much smaller in 
proportion, ranging from $2 to $5 a page, —the 
highest-priced author on the list receiving only 
$50 for an eight-page article. For stories, with 
two or three exceptions, the authors received 
but $3 a page. Poems were rated at from $5 to 
$10. Many of the names on the list were names 
that are still well known. To-day the same 
writers would get from twice to five times the 
old prices, while other writers would get still 
higher rates.” 

(2.) By special agreement with the publish- 
ers, a novelist may reserve the right to repub- 
lish a magazine serial in book form.—w. H. H.] 


I want to become an expert proof-reader, and 
have already had much experience in the 
correction and revision of manuscripts. How 
shall I proceed in order to make myself familiar 
with the routine and technicalities of the work? 
My time is so fully occupied that I have only 


My evenings at present to devote to this 
undertaking. S. Y. G. 


[ Study faithfully Wilson’s book on punctua- 
tion, and compare with it all the other books on 
the same subject that you can get hold of. 
Read as widely and as much as you can. Ob- 
serve the various “styles” used by different 
magazine and book publishing-houses. Learn 
all you can about different styles of types, and 
get a practical knowledge of the “case.” Prac- 
tical experience in a printing office must do the 
rest.—W. H. H.] 


What is your opinion on this matter? A 
suburban reporter on a city daily often gets 
from some man a paragraph which he could not 
get in any other way. His informant expects to 
see his name in print in payment for his trouble, 
but the news editor cuts out the sentence “ F. 
. 8. & W , represented the company’s 
interest in the matter,” which you have added 
to the paragraph to square up your indebtedness. 
This makes your informant disinclined to do 
you a favor again, and in small towns you must 
rely more on the same person for aid again and 
again than in cities. As a result, the next time 
you want to use this man, both you and the paper 
suffer. Is this right? F. W. M. 


[Generally speaking, the news editor does 
exactly right to cut out such things. News- 
papers are run to give news to the public, and 
not to gratify any man’s vanity. The man who 
is contemptible enough to refuse to give 
information unless he gets a free puff in return 
is generally of so little consequence that he can 
safely be ignored, and even such a man will 
respect the reporter and the paper more if the 
paper and the reporter respect themselves. — w. 
H. H.] 


(1.) Do American reporters, say those on 
the best papers, or who report in the House of 
Representatives, use pen and ink or pencil in 
taking speeches verbatim ? 

(2.) What size and description of manuscript 
paper is mostly in use in America, or what 
would you recommend for use in writing a 
novel, story, or any other long or short originab 
composition ? R. E. 


[(1.) Where shorthand reporters can get a 
table they generally prefer to use pen and ink. 
Congressional reporting is all done in ink. 
Some reporters use a pencil everywhere, and 
most reporters, of course, have to use a pencil 
frequently. 

(2.) Compositors prefer paper of about com- 
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mercial note size,—say 53% by 8 inches. 
Such paper is large enough, and the sheets do 
not cover up the “ case.” —w. H. H. ] 


W(1.) Having published a story, sketch, or 
poem in a San Francisco journal, free of charge, 
am I at liberty to dispose of the same thing for 
money to another editor in a different city? If 
so, shall I offer the manuscript or printed copy, 
and must I mention the fact that it has ap- 
peared elsewhere? Also, is it necessary that 
the permission of the first editor be obtained? 
(2.) What is the average length of time that 
editors keep accepted articles before publishing 
them? I have been waiting a year and a half 
for one of my articles to appear in a certain 
local magazine. Can anything be done about 
it? Also, do editors send a sample copy or 
copies to the author, when at last they print 
his story or sketch? B. F. H. 


[(1.) A story, sketch, or poem once pub- 
lished is the property of the public, unless it is 
printed in a copyrighted publication. If the 
publication is copyrighted, the story belongs to 
the owner of the copyright. An author cannot 
dispose of a story twice, any more than a 
butcher can sell the same leg of ham to two 
people. 

(2.) Editors have been known to keep ac- 
cepted and paid-for articles for six or seven 
years before publishing them. Happily, how- 
ever, such cases are exceptional. The author 
has no redress. There is no general rule about 
sending printed copies of articles to contribu- 
tors.—W. H. H. ] 


Can you solve this problem for me: Given, a 
woman of age facetiously called “uncertain,” 
a good education, such knowledge of “men and 
things ” as comes by teaching, some skill in short- 
hand and type-writing, of literary tastes, and with 
asmall experience as a local correspondent for a 
country paper, to find a position among literary 
workers. To whom and in what way should a 
woman who wants to engage in newspaper or 
magazine work apply, so that her attainments 
may receive reasonable rewards in money, 
training, experience, and a chance to rise? v. 


[It is easier to solve the problem theoreti- 
cally than practically. Such a woman should 
apply for work to managing editors of news- 
papers, or submit articles to editors of maga- 
zines. The newspaper editors she would better 
see personally, making up her mind beforehand 


that she will never get a position if she is not 
ready to put her case in a few words, in a plain, 
business-like way. She should confine herself 
simply to telling who she is, what she wants, 
and what experience she has had, and she will 
help her cause if she has a good article, suited 
to the needs of the paper she is attacking, 
ready to leave with the editor to whom she has 
applied. If she is practical and sensible, and 
if she has any real ability, some managing edi- 
tor is likely to want her. She will stand a bet- 
ter chance if, before she approaches any editor 
personally, she has sent him half-a-dozen articles 
good enough for him to accept.—w. H. H.] 


Some dailies are printed without a date below 
the sub-head which is usually found at the top 
of the first column on the editorial page. Now 
a great many people, in keeping or filing 
clippings, cut out the sub-head, and paste the 
slip to it, thus showing the name of the paper 
and the day when the article was published. 
The system is all broken up by the few papers 
that do not print dated sub-heads. Don’t you 
you think they should attach the date? 

F. W. MCC. 

[It would be a good thing if every newspaper 
would print a sub-head at the top of the first 
column of every page. A sub-head on the 
editorial page is almost indispensable. The 
best style is: — 


ROCHESTER MORNING HERALD. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JANUARY 1, 1888. 





The separation of the name of the paper from 
the date is always objectionable. Weekly news- 
papers particularly would look neater, and be 
more useful, if they had the sub-head on every 
page.—wW. H. H.] 


Is it necessary when a writer receives re- 
jected manuscript for him to write to the editor 
who has returned it, acknowledging the receipt 
of it? Do editors expect such action or 
acknowledgement, or does courtesy demand it? 

D. F. M. 

[ Manuscripts are sent to publishers at the 
risk of the author, and while editors generally 
do all they can to keep and return them safely, 
they do not undertake any responsibility regard- 
ing them. An author should invariably enclose 
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postage and a self-addressed envelope when he 
sends his manuscript, and he need not acknowl- 
edge its receipt when he gets it back.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) In publishing in the United States a 
translation of a work published and written in 
Europe, need you in any case ask the permission 
of the European publishers? 

(2.) In publishing in Europe the translation 
of a work brought out in the United States, need 
you in any case ask the permission of the origi- 
nal publishers? A. S. 


[Under the present copyright law no permis- 
sion need be asked in either case.—w. H. H.] 


Which is the better form in reporting a meet- 
ing: “John Roe then spoke on ‘Party —— 
No man should lose his individuality for the sake 
of party, he said. Parties are for the people’s 
good,” etc. Is it better thus to give a disjointed 
skeleton of the address in J. R.’s own language ; 
or to say, “John Roe then spoke on ‘Party 
Fealty.’ He advised a healthy individuality, 
and deprecated the tendency toward party love 
as opposed to love of country,” etc., thus giving 
a synopsis in the reporter’s language. Which 
style is preferable, and which is used on great 
dailies in their reports of conventions, etc., 
where plenty of space is given? Cc. M. H. 


[ Both styles are commonly used in daily 
papers. If the report is to be reasonably full, 
the first style is generally preferred. If it is 
to be simply a brief abstract, the second style 
is generally necessary.—w. H. H.] 

> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Sopriquets AND NickNAmes. By Albert R Frey. 482 pp. 
Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1888. 


All writers should know of this book. It 
contains a deal of information that can be got at 
nowhere else, and that is interesting and useful 
to all who read and write. Allusions and 
epithets that no reader without special knowl- 
edge can understand, are explained and ac- 
counted for by Mr. Frey, who, in making this 
book, has done the literary world a service for 
which he should receive due credit and reward. 
Much of the matter he has collected may seem 
hardly worth perpetuating, until experience 
reminds you that nothing is too insignificant to 
be useful to somebody at some time. It is 
better to have too much than too little in a 
work of this kind, and Mr. Frey has erred, if at 
all, on the safe side. His book is entertaining 
even for casual reading, and it would never get 


dusty among the reference books of any 
reader. W. H. H. 








Tue Priay-Gorrs’ YEAR Book For 1888. By Charles E. L. 


Wingate. 87 pp. 50 cents. Boston: Stage Publishing 
Company. 1888. 


Mr. Wingate is the dramatic editor of the 
Boston Fournal, and is well posted on all theat- 
rical matters. His book, in giving the history 
of the dramatic year in Boston, practically gives 
a review of the stage in America in 1887. The 
plan of the work includes the plots of all the 
new plays and operas, histories of each work, 
analyses of the plays and the acting, comments 
of many authors and actors on their own pieces, 
full casts of characters of the principal per- 
formances, and other such matter, with portraits 
of actors and actresses, and illustrations of 
scenes in plays. No such book has ever before 
been printed in America, although similar works 
are published in London and Paris. Mr. Win- 
gate is competent to undertake the task, and he 
has done his work well. His book is useful 
and of general and permanent interest. The 
best portraits given are those of Booth, Ada 
Rehan, James Lewis, and Mrs. Gilbert. 

W. H. H. 
Hecev’s PxHiLosopHy OF THE STATE AND OF History. An 

Exposition. By George S. Morris. 306 pp. $1.25. Chicago: 

S. C. Griggs & Co. 1887. 

Professor Morris has in this volume _pre- 
sented, in substance, the argument of two of 
the masterpieces of German philosophy con- 
tained in the works of Hegel. It is not a literal 
translation of the great thinker’s works on the 
“Philosophy of the State and of History,” but 
a liberal version of his ideas, with exact quota- 
tions in plenty. Itis Hegel Anglicized, so to 
speak, and as such will be welcomed by many 
who may not have the*philosophical training, or 
may not have the time, to attack with satisfac- 
tion the elaborate treatises in their complete- 
ness. Professor Morris is qualified to act as an 
expositor, and he makes clear the philosopher’s 
reasoning in many places where the unaided 
reader would be at fault. R. L. 
Pre-GLractaL MAN AND THE ARYAN Race. By Lorenzo 

Burge. 272 pp. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1887. 

Any attempt to reconcile the first few cha 
ters of Genesis with the facts of geology should 
be met with the sympathy due to a laudable 
undertaking. In this instance that sympathy 
may enable one to overlook the eccentricity of 
the title-page and the shabbiness of the illustra- 
tions, things not in accord with the scholarly 
dignity rightfully expected in works of this 
sort. Perhaps, however, the didactic aspect 
was intentionally avoided, with the idea of put- 
ting the book more clearly in that class which 
everybody calls “popular.” It is, indeed, ah 
attempt to give the reading classes, who have 
little or no knowledge of geology, some idea of 
the world’s early history, and the author has 
succeeded in putting a great deal of rather dry 
material into readable form. R. L. 
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Lire anp Love. Poems, by Robert Burns Wilson. 
New York: Cassell & Company, Limited. 1887. 
Though still a young man, Mr. Wilson has 

already won a reputation that many an older 

writer might envy. It is but a very few years 

now since the exquisite quality of his poem, “A 

Wild Violet in November,” attracted the atten- 

tion and excited the interest of the literary 

world; yet in that short time he has written 
verses that have made him one of the most 
widely known of the younger poets, and that 
give him promise of a reputation that will 
endure. This first published collection of his 
poems is full of interest, both for its own sake 
and as an illustration of development. That 

Mr. Wilson has true poetic genius, all who know 

him must agree. If he is not yet a master of 

the poetic art, still his workmanship is growing 
steadily better year by year, and a ripened ex- 
perience and more maturity will give him all 
that he lacks now to make him a great poet. 

W. H. H. 


268 pp. 


Poems. By David Atwood Wasson. 
& Shepard. 1888. 


165 pp. Boston: Lee 


Few men knew David Atwood Wasson. 
When he died, after long years of sickness, 
few men knew that one of the bright lights of 
our literary firmament had gone out. He shone 
but for the few kindred souls who could recog- 


nize his soul through the bond of sympathy; 
for he was a thinking poet, a philosopher-poet, 
another Emerson, with none of the tinkling 
graces that catch the public ear, but with the 
poetical power that sets the hearts of earnest 
men to beating faster. Many of his poems will 
live, and our literature will be proud of their 
life. Wasson was not a voluminous writer, and 
his poems are put without crowding into this 
handsome little volume. R. L. 
Tue Man Wuo Wovutp Like To Marry. By Harry Parkes. 
12 pp. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
Tue Girt Wo Wovutpn’t Minp Gettinc Marriep. By 
Harry Parkes. 12 pp. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
These two companion portfolios, each includ- 
ing a dozen sketches, oblong quarto size, put 
together in paper covers and tied with ribbon, 
make an amusing series of pictures, the satire 
of which will be enjoyed alike by those who 
would like to marry and by those who would n’t, 
and that includes pretty nearly everybody. 
The drawing is generally good, and there is a 
int to every picture. Young people will be 
interested in looking the series through to- 
ve and the second collection might possi- 
ly be made useful now that it is leap year. 
W. H. H. 
Lyrics OF THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. By Coates Kinney. 
140 pp. $1.50. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1887. 
At least one poem written by Coates Kinney 
will live as long asa love of Nature, and an 
appreciation of simplicity and truthfulness in its 


portrayal exist in the human mind. “ Rain on 
the Roof,” written now nearly forty years ago, 
has been a favorite poem with many who never 
knew the author’s name, and is still, after nearly 
half a century, being printed and re-printed in 
the newspapers. To have written one poem 
that reaches the hearts of the people is some- 
thing; but Mr. Kinney has done better than 
that. Many of the poems in this collection 
possess high merit, and in spite of eccentrici- 
ties and oddities that mar their perfection, 
some of the word-pictures are exquisite’ in their 
way. The book is worthy of the attention of 
all lovers of poetry. W. H. H. 

TaA.ks To YounG Men (with Asides to Young Women). B 


Robert Collyer. 233 pp. $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: Charles { Dillingham. 1888. 


Robert Collyer’s reputation makes it hardly 
necessary to say that his book is alive with the 
spirit of Godliness and the spirit of manliness. 
The fact, too, that he is a man of great reputa- 
tion as a preacher insures that any of his writ- 
ings will be found practical and helpful, for 
only those preachers win great public regard 
who pierce to the hearts of the people, who 
understand their lives, and take a human 
method of making those lives better. In every 
one of his dozen “Talks” the talker shows 
familiarity not only with the lives of the great 
men of the past, but with the lives of the great 
and the little men around him, and he continu- 
ally enforces his enunciation of the truths of 
morality and virtue by apt illustrations, both 
from the past and from the present. Three of 
the talks, those on “ Sleep,” “ Charles and Mary 
Lamb,” and “Good Books,” are especially 
worth the reading of young aspirants for liter- 
ary fame. R. L. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others. 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WRITER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a usefub 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.) 


One who in writing a careful and neat manu- 
script finds he is compelled to erase a word or 
two, and wishes to write in the scratched space, 
is often vexed at the blotty result. This can be 
wholly obviated thus: Have at hand a bit of 
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resin, scrape from it a little fine powder upon 
the ruffled spot, rub the powder briskly over 
the surface with a bit of clean writing paper, 
brush off any excess, and then the pen will 
make as clear lines as on a new surface, and the 
field of erasure can hardly be detected. J. E. s. 


Writers who have once used the corrugated 
straw board to stiffen packages of flat manu- 
script, cards, or calendars to be sent through 
the mail, will always keep a supply on hand 
afterward. It is useful, handy, and inexpen- 
sive. W. H. H. 


Everybody who would make the best use of 
books will need to recall passages but vaguely 
remembered. To save long and often fruitless 
search, I make on the upper margin of the page, 
near the number, a mark (¥) such as is used in 
stores to check an account that has been paid; 
then down the column on the margin opposite 
the sentence I put a similar but smaller mark. 
In running the leaves through with the thumb 
and finger, the larger mark will catch the eye and 
a second glance will find the desired words. If 
there are many marked pages in the book, a 
well-chosen word on the edge will explain the 
subject. The same plan will apply to news- 
papers. Ifa heavy check is put on the margin 
at the head of the particular column, and 
another at the subject, paragraph, or sentence, 
the place can be found in an instant with the 
paper at arm’s length. There are those who 
have a horror of defacing their books with 
pencil marks, but I consider neat and intelligi- 
ble marks no disfigurement to any book. 

D. C. L. 


Some people may not know that after you 
have scraped out a word that has been written 
in ink, if you will rub the place with the handle 
of your knife or any hard and smooth surface, 
until the glazing is renewed, you can write over 
the place without blotting. D. L. C. 


On the envelopes or on the letters which I 
receive, I write the dates when they are an- 
swered. Sometimes it is important to have this 
knowledge. In social correspondence of any 
value, I know of no better way to keep the 
letters in their order than to number them 1, 2, 


3, etc., in addition to the dates. D. L. C. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month.) 








Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Col.). 
ber. 

STEREOTYPING THE SuN. Mew York Sun for January 8. 

A Quaprupte Press. Mew York World for January 1. 

James Gorpon BENNETT IN THE HERALD OFFIce. 
Francisco Examiner for December 25. 

Josern Meoit.. Philadelphia Call for December 30. 

CHARLES BrockpEN Brown. James Herbert Morse. Mew 
York Commercial Advertiser for January 7. 

How to Write Novets. Walter Besant. Reprinted from 
Atalanta in New York Home Journal for January 11. 

Joun WALTER AND THE LonpoN Times. Toronto Mail 
for January 11. 

Mrs. E. J. Nicuorson (“‘ Pearl Rivers’’). With portrait. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper for January 7. 

Earty Boston Story Writers. Boston Record for Jan- 
uary 11. 

ALBANY Press Cius. Albany Sunday Press for January 8. 

San Francisco Curonicie. Historical number. January 1. 

REPORTING THE SMITH-KILRAIN Ficut. New York World 
for January 7. 

Bret Harte. With Portrait. 
(Cal.) Budget for December. 

Woop ENGRAVING. Reprinted from Journal of Commerce 
in Galveston News for December 31. 

More British MaGazines DescriBep. 
lyn Eagle for January 1. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte’s Home. 
for January tr. 

Emma Lazarus MemMorRIAL NuMBER. 
for December 9. 

Emma Lazarus. 


Historical num- 
December 29. 


San 


Adah Batelle. Marysville 


D.C. M. Brook- 
L. H.S. Detroit Tribune 
American Hebrew 


Critic for December ro. 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. James Herbert Morse. Critic 
for December 17. 

Tue Worvp’s LITERATURE IN 1887. 


A General Survey. 
Literary World for December 24. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. Mews- 
man for December. 
Los AnGeLes Tripunr. Historical number. January 1. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 
Chautauquan for February. 

Tue Homes or Some SouTHERN AUTHORS. 
man, Jr. Chautauguan for February. 

Harriet Beecner Stowe at Home. 
Chautauquan for February. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
C. W. Cole- 
Frances E. Willard. 


A Newspaper Woman’s Work. 
December 22. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
December 22. 

Some SouTHERN WRITERS. 
King.) Catharine Cole. 
ber 18. 

Tue Autuor or ‘Joun Hattrax, GENTLEMAN.’ 
Illustrations. Mrs. William Sharp. 
February. 

Puonetic SPELLING REFORM. 
for January 20. 


New York Graphic for 
Boston Herald for 


(Amélie Rives and Grace 
New Orleans Picayune for Decem- 


With 
Woman's World for 


George Kellogg. Efock 
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Dinan Mutocu Craik. With Portrait. 
ter. Woman for January. 

EuizasetH STuART PHuHELps. 
Gazette for December 11. 

Home or Rospert Burns WILsoN. 
Journal for December 11. 

Tue Worvp’s LITERATURE IN 1887. 
Literary World for December 24. 

Present LirgRARY CURRENTS IN SPAIN. 
for January 7. 

Cotonet Joun Hay 1n WASHINGTON. 
Critic for January 7. 

PresipENT CLEVELAND’s PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Dunnell. Zfoch for December 16. 

Tue Cuace Copyricut Britt. Nation for January 7. 

JouRNAL OF THE Brotuers Goncourt. Nation for Jan- 
wary 12. 

Tue Sunpay Mercury. Journalist for January 7. 

TROLLOPE As A Nove.ist. Professor Eugene Parsons. Sv. 
Louis Magazine for December. 

Tue Late Mr. Darwin. With Illustrations of his home. 
Illustrated London News (American edition) for December 24. 

Mary J. Hormes. Florine Thayer McCray. Ladies’ Home 
Journal for January, 

REMINISCENCES FROM ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’s Book. 
Herald for January 15. 

Rosert SoutHey. Boston Herald for January 15. 

Grorce Merepitx. George Parsons Lathrop. Atlantic 
Monthly for February. 

Frep H. Carrutu. G. H. Yenowine. New Bedford 
Journal for January 13; Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle for January 
15. 

THEODORE STANTON. 
Ocean for January 15. 

Georce Exiot 1n T. A. Troviopr’s “WHat I Remem- 
BER.” Boston Herald for January 17. 

CENTENARY OF THE Lonpon Times. Toronto Mail for 
January 14. 

TROLLOPE’s Mewmorrs. 
Tribune for January 15. 

Att Asout Topicat Sones. 
ary 15. 

Newspapers AND Bosses. George William Curtis. 
per’s Magazine for January. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN CopyriGHtT. (Comments on R. Pearsall 
Smith’s scheme, by Gladstone, Holmes, Howells, Whittier, and 
others.) North American Review for January. 

SuHeviey’s Morauity. A. M. Gannett. North American 
Review for January. 

A New Licut on Batzac. 
ner’s Magazine for January. 

A CnaptTer on Dreams. 
ser’s Magazine for January. 

Tue Boox Auction. With illustrations. 
Cosmopolitan for January. 

Gerorce Bancxort. Ausburn Towner. Frank Leslie's Sun- 
day Magazine for January. 

Acapian Recorper (Halifax.) Historical Number. With 
fac-simile of issue of January 16, 1813. January 16. 

James Wuitcoms Ritey. Soston Transcripft for Decem- 
ber 21. 

James Wuitcoms Ritey. New York 7ribune for Decem- 
ber 19. 

Joun W. Overatt. Opie P. Read. New Orleans Pica- 
yune for December 11. 


Katherine Payn- 
Cincinnati Commercial 
Louisville Courier- 
A General Survey. 
Literary World 
B. G. Lovejoy. 


E. G. 


Boston 


Helen M. Gougar. Chicago Inter- 


(Extended Review.) New York 
New York Sun for Janu- 


Har- 


Edward S. Holden. Scrid- 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Scrib- 


Joel Benton. 


A JourNaAL FROM Sino SING. 
cember 18. 

Rev. Ropert Lowry ann His Hymns. 
patch for December 13. 


New York World for De- 


Pittsburg Dis- 


+» 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Outing has changed hands, Poultney Bigelow 
having sold his interest to J. H. Worman, pro- 
prietor of the Saratogian. 

The Yankee Blade, of Boston, offers three 
prizes of $100, $60, and $40, for the three best 
short stories submitted before May 15. 


The Office, of New York, has a new dress 
and has been enlarged. Its series of lessons 
in Volapiik by Charles E. Sprague are a valu- 
able and interesting feature. 


The Chicago Historical Society is making a 
special collection known as the “ Printer’s Lib- 
rary,” which is meant to include, so far as possi- 
ble, every publication relating to printing and 
the kindred arts, and to bibliography. 

All the contributors to Lippincott’s Magazine 
for February are women. The publishers offer 
a prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
answers to a series of one hundred questions 
on literary and other matters, given in the Feb- 
ruary number. 

An offer of $2,000 in prizes, ranging from $5 
to $500, is made by the D. Lothrop Company, 
of Boston, for contributions to Wide Awake, 
no matter what length they may be or on what 
topics. Only “school people, from primary 
scholar to college president,” may compete. 

An illustrated monthly literary newspaper, 
called Zhe Publishing World, is to be pub- 
lished in New York. Richard Brinckerhoff, 
formerly with the Pudlishers’ Weekly and the 
American Bookseller, will be the business 
manager, and Hugh Craig will be the editor. 
The first number is due February Io. 


A novel monthly magazine, called The Puz- 
zler, has been started by N. D. C. Hodges, of 
New York. The February number contains 
eight puzzles and game problems for solution. 
Contributions, to be paid for, are requested, 
and it is hoped that the magazine may serve 
as a medium for correspondence between those 
interested in games of skill. 





